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H E following Extracts, tranſlated long ago, and after- 
wards reviſed for a private purpoſe, are now offered to 
the publick, becauſe it appears to me that many things are 
contained in them, which may be applied to a more general, 
as well as preſent, uſe. The ſubjects indeed, that are here 
conſidered, are ſuch as might at all times furniſh very ample 
matter of inſtruction to the members of a free, but fluctuat- 
ing, ſtate. For what can more effectually tend to eſtabliſh 
order and ſubmiſſion, and to promote all the juſt and reaſon- 
able ends of government, than to look upwards to the natu- - 
ral riſe of civil policy, and to trace the progreſs of it through 
all it's various 2 . and alternate changes; to obſerve the 
excellencies, and the defects, that belong to each ſeveral form; 
to mark the cauſes of decay and ruin, that lie concealed 
even in the moſt perfect ſyſtems; and to examine into the 
conſtituent parts, the manners, and the cuſtoms of thoſe an- 
cient ſtates, which have been judged to bear a near reſemblance 
to our own? Even in ſeaſons of quiet and tranquillity, ſpe- 
culations of this kind would well deſerve the attention both 
of thoſe who are governed, and of thoſe who govern. But 
when diſorders are either felt or dreaded, ſuch a view of 
things, not drawn by an obſcure and contemplative philo- 
ſopher, but by one who was verſed in great affairs, can ſcarcely 
fail to afford many means of improvement and-advantage, to 
all thoſe at leaſt, who are willing to employ their reaſon in 
the diſcovery of their duty : by enabling them to diſcern the 
true ſource, as well as tendency, of the evils-that are preſent, 
and of thoſe. that are ſeen in their approach ; to diſtinguiſh 
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' between vain clamours and real danger; and, in a word, to 
form to themſelves ſome certain rule of j judgement, ſufficient 
to determine the purſuits, and direct the conduct, of every 


diſintereſted and ren citizen, who is neither fwayed by 


* perſonal motives, nor blinded by the prejudice of party. 
When I ſpeak of ancient Rates as bearing a reſemblance to 


our own, it is not my intention to inſinpate, that this re- 


ſemblance is ſo great or ſo intire, as ſome writers, from a 
ſlight and partial view of hiſtory, have been ready to imagine. 
Even thoſe conſtitutions, which ſeem to approach the neareſt 
in their form to that of Britain, while they agree with it in 
ſome general principles, are very unlike with reſpect to other 
points, not leſs eſſential and important. Thus, for example, 
the Roman government was neither a royalty, an ariſtocracy, 
nor a democracy; but a mixed form of government, com- 
pounded of thoſe three ſample forms. Such alſo is the go- 
vernment of Britain. But the proportion, in which theſe 
forms are combined together in each general frame, the tem- 


ent, with which the various parts are united in one body, 


che nature, ſtrength, and efficacy of the ſeveral powers, 


that are annexed to each ſeparate part, muſt appear to an ab- 
tentive eye, to be extremely different in the Britiſh conſtitu- 
tion and the Roman. In both however, the firſt and funda- 
mental principles are the fame. - And even with regard to 
thoſe that are unlike, a compariſon that ſhews a difference 


may be found to be, in ſome ref] pects, not leſs inſtructive, 


than one that points out a e At leaſt, the errors 


and defects, that are diſcoverable in one ſyſtem, may ſerve to 


diſplay in a fuller light the excellencies of the other. For 


beauty never ſhines with greater art than When it is 7 f 


traſted with deſormity. 


But in all the various matter of reich which theſs 


diſcourſes will ſuggeſt, there, is nothing perhaps that more 
See deſerves attention at this time, than the con- 
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jecture, which the foreſight and ſagacity of this great ſtateſ- 
man enabled him to form, concerning the deſtined ruin of 
the Roman government, and which afterwards was fully veri- 
fied by the event. For mixed ſyſtems have alſo their natural 
and certain bane, as well as the ſimple forms: and as the 
latter carry in themſelves the ſeeds of ſome congenial evil, 
-which cauſes their deſtruction; ſo the former are N to 
diſſolution, by the change that is produced inſenſibly in the 
parts of which they are 3 It is well known indeed, 
that the ſtrongeſt works of human wiſdom are too weak to 
ſtand againſt the force of time, and the neceſſary progreſſion 
of events. The courſe however of events may be impeded, 
though not diverted, by a foreſight of the * from whence 
they jr 3 and the deftrugion, which nature has aſſigned 
even to theſe moſt perfect forms of government, be retarded 
at. leaſt, - though not prevented. But I ſhall here deſcend 
into ſome detail: not only becauſe the truth of things is 
contrary, in this inſtance, to the common prejudices. of man- 
kind; but becauſe the grounds alſo. of the opinion, which I 
hall "endeavour to. illulkrate and explain, are rather ſlightly 
ſhewn, than ſuffic iently developed, in the following work. 
The 1 object of all mixed governments is the ſame: 
to avoid, on the one hand, tyranny; and, on the other, 
anarchy. The danger of the former is.to he feared from dif- 
ferent ſides, e, of to the different diſtribution and allot- 
ment of the ſovereign power, and the comparative ſtrength 
and weakneſs of the ſeveral parts, of which the ſyſtem is 
compoſed. In Rome, for cxample, if the patricians and the 
ſenate Hf ar retained that ſhare in the ſupreme authority, which 
they originally poſſeſſed, the conſtitution might, in the courſe 
of time, have become an oligarchy. In Britain, if the princes 
had not yielded to the people ſome of their ancient rights, the 
ſtate muſt long ago have reſted in a fimple monarchy. In 
the former of theſe ſtates, the orders oppoſing and oppoled, 
CO- 
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controuling and controuled, were the ſenate and the people. 
In the latter, they are the prince and people. In the one, 
the government could never have been converted, by any ex- 
tenſion of the conſular authority, into royalty: nor can it, in 
the other, whatever incroachments may be attempted by the 
nobles, ever flide into ariſtocracy. 3 

The dread however of an oligarchical tyranny was but of 


mort continuance in Rome. For, even from the time of the 


eſtabliſhment of the Tribunitian magiſtracy, the ſenate and 
the nobles were ſo far from being able to invade the privileges 
of the people, that they were forced to employ continual ef- 
forts, to defend and preſerve their own. The dread of an 
extenſion of the regal powers ſubſiſted indeed for a much 
longer time in Britain; the ſtate of which, from it's earlieſt 
origin, had inclined to monarchy. But no. ſooner were the 
people become fully ſenſible of the increaſing weight, which 
the abolition of the ancient tenures, the change of property, 
and the advantages of extended commerce, had thrown into 


their ſcale, than the phantom of arbitrary rule, which ſeemed 


to be advancing with haſty ſtrides, was gradually diminiſhed 
to the fight, and at length __ diſappeared. * At leaſt; 
every man of candour muſt acknowledge, that, from the Re- 
volution to the preſent time, the government has been ſtrongly 
drawn towards democracy. O81 + | 
be oppoſite evil, anarchy, ſprings always from the ſame 
ſingle ſource :' from an exceſs of power allotted to the people, 


dot extorted by them. By the uſurpations of the people on the 


| ſenate, the frame of the Roman conſtitution was weakened, 
people upon the prince will moſt probably v0 hereafter 


tte fame effects in Britain: and the ruin of the conſtitution 


Will enſue; not cauſed, as it has commonly been expected 
aud foretold, by the corruption of the legiſlative body, but 
þy the general corruption of the people. or © © 
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For anarchy, the offspring of popular power, and parent 
of deſpotick rule, is indeed the natural bane of govern- 
ments, that are compoſed, like thoſe of Rome and Bri- 
tain, of the three ſimple forms. Such governments, accord- 
ing to Polybius, terminate in deſpotiſm : not from the abuſe 
F or ariſtocracy, but from the licence of demo- 
cracy. It ſeems, that the people can no longer be intruſted 
ſafely with the exerciſe of power, than while ſimplicity and 
moderation, a love of order, and an attention to the publick 
good, direct their deſires to proper objects, and contain their 
paſſions within reaſonable bounds. The change of manners, 
that is intraduced by time and proſperous events, the preſump- 
tion that ariſes from ſucceſs, and the vices that are ſpread 
among them by an overflow of wealth, ſoon render them 
alike incapable, of ſubmitting to the authority which they 
have delegated to others, and of applying to the true ends of 
ernment that which they have retained. Obedience then 
1 an intolerable conſtraint; the magiſtracies are ſu- 
{pected and 3 and even the ſubordination, that was 
at finſt eſtabliſhed by themſelves, is judged to be injurious to 
the rights of liberty. But liberty is loſt, as ſoon as it is eman- 
cipated from ſubjection to the laws. Upon theſe principles 
it was, that this t hiſtorian ventured to foretell, that 
Rome muſt at laſt return back again to monarchy, and 
be governed by arbitrary ſway. Yet at that time, the re- 
Aris flouriſhed in full ſtrength and dignity. The harmony 


% 


between the ſeveral orders was preſerved intire ; and the au- 
thority of the ſenate moderated and directed the deliberations 
of the peaple. But he ſoreſaw, that arrogance would ſpring 
from ; and that, as the riches of the ſtate increaſed, 
the ancient habits of frugality and temperance, and the ſuf- 
ficiency that was derived from parſimonious induſtry, would 
give place to avarice and prodigality, to want and luxury. He 
oreſaw, that turbulent and ambitious leaders would ariſe ; 
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who, by feeding the corruption, and flattering the greatneſs of 
the people, would ſtrive to obtain from them in return the 
means of gratifying their own luſt. of wealth and power. In 


this ſtate of things, the progrels would” be ſhort and certain : 
from diſſolute manners, to a rejection of all controul ; from 


power uſurped or miſapplied, to tumult, violence, _ inteſ- 
. wars; from the tyranny of the contending heads of many 
factions, to the deſpotiſm of a ſingle maſter. 

Such was in fact the courſe, that determined the fite of 


Ronde: And if reaſon, ſupported” by the experience of this 


t example, may preſume to judge, it ſeems, as I have 


laid; moſt- probable, that, by the ſame courſe” Likewiſe, 'the 


ſame fate will ſooner or later be renewed in Britain. For as 
ſurely as power unreſtrained degenerates into tyranny, ſo ſurely 


5 ry in exceſs becomes at laſt the cauſe of it's on deſtruc- 
tion. At what preciſe time the change will happen, it may be 
neither eaſy, nor prudent, to determine. Thoſe who have re- 


marked, not only that a great increaſe of power has been 
thrown into the popular ſcale; but that a contempt alſo of the 


laws, and an impatience of diſcipline, the effects of opulence 
and luxury, have already begun to ſhew themſelves among us, 

| may think perhaps, that the æra of this ruin lies at no great 
Aiſtance: unleſs publick virtue ſhould riſe ſuperior to the ef- 
forts of aſpiring faction, and the zeal of party be extinguiſhed 
in a regard for the general good: unleſs thoſe ſhould interpoſe, 

— whoſe proper duty it is, as well as peculiar intereſt, to reſiſt 
Alike the uſurpations both of the prince and people; to ſtop 
all deviations from the line of ſafety, from what fide ſoever 
they proceed; 55 and to bring back the conſtitution to chat 
middle point, in which alone the true poiſeꝰ of all mixed go- 
55 yernment is to be found; the point 1 eee TR, 
hy teh ang: wm” 
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[1TH regard indead to thats flatesof Greete, which 
have Been often raiſed to a high degree of irength and power, 

2 and again as frequently have ſuffered an intire reyerſe of for- 
tune, it would be no hard taſk, either to treat of the events 

chat have happened among them in paſt times, or to 

with ſome aſſurance concerning thoſe that muſt hereafter 

pen. For it is eaſy to recount tranſactions that are known; 

and obvious likewiſe, from an attentive view of former acci- 

dents, to derive a foreſight of the future. But with 


to the republick of the Romans, as the preſent condition " 
1 2 of 1 
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E renders it not les digen. J "Pronounce concerning 
their future fortune. It will be nee therefore to employ 
_ the cloſeſt pains, in order to obtain a diſh & and com 2 


A the adhetages ft are peculiar to 


Among thoſe then, who have treated of theſe matters in 
__ the way of ſcience, the greateſt part have diſtinguiſhed civil 
= © t into theet: 5 kinds; Royalty, Ariſtocracy, 
=. and. Democracy. But it may very reaſonably be demanded of 
|. -theſe writers, whether they ſpeak of theſe as the only kinds, 
o funply ap tbe best. In ither caſe; indeed they muſt be 
charged with error. For firſt, that kind of government is 
: nr . coi of all 
de three, now. men — 1 The proof of this 13. evident, 
5 pense ee tad, as well as regſon. Such, for 
= 4 „ firſt invented by Lycurgus, and 
1 _ by it in Sparta. Nor is it true, on the other 
=” hand, that theſe are the only kinds. For many are the ex- 
© . amples of monarchical and tyrannical governments; which are 
aich an frond: royalty; though they appear indeed to 
_ hear fore: kind of reſemblauct to it: which gives eee 
all monamchs, tn cover themſelves, as W they- are able, 
under this [ahiguifc, and falſely to aſſume the regal name. 
There are likewiſe! many Rates, which ſeem to 
nenily in them form to ariſtocracies; though theſe 
in truth ry widely diſtant from them. The fame ob- 
- -ervratinm" may be made, with reſpect alſo to democracies. 
= Up ielwing a * e RE Ow * e 
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-- It:is-mot every government, which is aindued b a fnge 
ſovereign, that is immediately to be termed atuyalty:: burt 
that alone, which, ws at firit- beſtowed” by the conſent of 
thoſe whð⁰ art ; and vrhich is adminiſtered according 
to right reaſun, rather than by force and terror. In the ſame 
manner, neither is ſtute to be called an ariſt 

which places the ſupreme direction of affairs in the hand f 
a few: but that only, in which thoſe who are moſt 'diftins 


by their - prudence and integrity are appointed by 
— "2 Nor laſtly is that to be eſtermeiſ a 
democracy, in'which the whole multitude. ufurp the 
of _ purſuing their own counſels and 


without controu 
But when we fea people, who, from the ancient manners 
| of their country, are accuſtomed to pay due worthip to the 
gods, to revere their parents, to ſhew reſpect to the aged, and 
to obey the laws; when, in the aſſemblies of citizens like 
theſe, the reſolutions of the greater part are made the rule of 

government ; then we r ah 
Tl here are therefore ſix different kinds of government 
three, which are in the mouths of all men, and which have 
now been mentioned; and three more, that are allied to 
theſe by nature; Monarchy; Oligarchy, and the Government 
of the multitude. Of all theſe, the firſt in order is monarchy} 
which is eſtabliſhed by the bare work of nature, without 
preparation or deſign. From monarchy ariſes royalty; w 
art has been applied, to correct the vices of the former. 
when royalty has degenerated into it's congemial evil, * is 
tyranny ; the deſtruction of the latter gives birth to ariſtocracy. 
Fran, being rms, according to the natural — of 

into oligarchy; the ſubj touſed to vengeance 

preſſion, reſiſt - res Boers. —— and eſtab ia 
democracy. And in the laſt place, when the themſelves 
e Lavphby dnl OI and reject all law; to de- 
mocracy - 


— Hivroar'of = Book VL 
— OI in the courſe of time, the -gorerament of 


. we 
sb aprecable-to truth, will be cher to 
one, e ee gew ro erect 


2 as well as the ch 


e ae, kee ee 
and; ruin; and to diſcern, at what time, in what manner, 
and into what different form it will at laſt be chan Above 
all others, the Roman government may beſt be i uſtrated 
8 becauſe this ſtate, boch in it's 


tians. But as there are but few, that are able ta com | 
the lengtiy-of their diſcourſes, and the variety of matter which 
they coptain ;-- T ſhall endeavour: rather to give a ſummary 
Deer which are adapted 
rehenſion, and to the p of civil 
e that \any obſeurt or desc ſhould be 
4 particular detail, which I ſhall 
eee 1 E companiation, by re 


4 © the commiencem moi; am what the agi 
nab giſe, of political ſocieties ? When a deluge, .a peſtilential 
_ difcale, a famine, or any other fimilar cauſe, has brought de- 
ſtiuction upon n tradition aſfures us it has 
happened in former times, and as it is probable it will again 
13 when al arts and inſtitutions are extin- 
e 1 K ö | guiſhed 
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Ex I. POLYBIUS 3 
alive, another progeny of men ſprings up: who, being 
conſcious of their natural weakneſs, and attracted, like all other 
animals, to an union with their own: kind, aſſociate them- 
in a body. At this time therefore, it is mani 
feſt, that he who is ſuperior both in ſtrength and courage 
muſt govern and conduct the reſt. For that this is indeed the 
genuine work of nature, is moſt clearly ſeen in the examples 
of the ſeveral kinds of animals, which are led by natural in- 

ſtinct only, unimproved by reaſon. Such are cocks, bulls; 
and bouts as wal among all which, thoſe 


as other kinds: 
that are confeſſedly the firſt in ſtrength are placed at the head 
of all the herd. Such therefore is the original ſtate of men: 
when they aſſemble together in a manner not unlike to that 
of other animals; and are led by thoſe, that are the braveſt 
and moſt powerfal. And this ſtate ma r nrg called a 
monarchy: in which the authority of thoſe that govern is 
meafured by their ſtrength. But afterwards,” when in theſe 
focieties a common education and mutual intercourſe have 
produced new ſentiments and habits, then firſt commences 
royalty; them firſt ariſe in the human mind the notions of 


honourable and baſe, of juſt and unjuſt. Theſe ſentiments, 


and this change of government, are formed in the following 
From the union of the two ſexes, to which alk are natu- 
tally inclined, children are born. When any of theſe there- 
fore, being arrived at perfect age, inſtead of yielding fuitable 
returns, of gratitude and of aſſiſtance, to thoſe by whom 
they haue been bred, on the contrary attempt to injure them, 
either by words or actions; it is manifeſt, that thoſe who be- 

hold the wrong, after having alſo ſeen the ſufferings and the 
anxious care, that were ſuſtained: by the parents in the now- 
riſhment and education of theſe children, maſt be greatly of- 
lended and diſpleaſed at ſuch proceeding. For man, who 


he ſees; and, comparing 
1 as he foreſoes, he alſo may 


A Docket by fuch ingraitude 3 through ſympathy 
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eng all- the various kinds of animals is alone endowed with 


n 


actions with indiſſerence: but will make reflection on what 
likewiſe the future with the preſent, 
r —— 
at fome time be 
one, who has been fuc- 
44 — e 
ki to his benefaRor, e — 
Y e burt him; it is certain, e 


with the re- 
; and from an apprehenſion alſo, 


Thus again, when 


ſentment of their 


chat the caſe may beth own;. And from lence ariſes, in 
N 
ſorce of duty, in which eonſiſts both the beginning and the 
end of juſtice. In the ſame manner likewiſe, the man, who 


man; a certain ſenſe af the nature and 


in the defence of others is ſeen to throw elt the foremoſt | 
r 
animals, ere ens of 
plauſe and veneration from all the multitude ; while he, * 
thews a different conduct, is purſued with cenfure and re- 
proach, And thus it ig, that the people begin to diſcern the 


nature of things honoufable or baſe, and in what conſiſts the 
- _ difference between them; and to perceive, that the former, 
dn account ef che advantage that attends thein, are fit to: be 


_— and the latter to be deteſted ON 
„„ therefore, / ho poſſeſſes the greateſt 
e 1 e 


era = 


1 no longer — his fat 
1 it themſelves 


Ae ere to his dees, 


| grrerument api a rae, an e ee ld ug. 
And 
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And — HORNE 
ese ge in the place of firength and vio- 
| lence. Such. are the firſt perceptions among mankind of 
juſtice and injuſtice 6 1 
origin ume For the people not 
e e poſſeſſion of the to whi b | 
have been raiſed, but n 8 
iſe: perſuaded, that thoſe, who have received their 
birth and from virtuous parents, cannot but reſemble . 
them in manners. And if at any time they are diſpleaſed at 
F A rgrin 
tes But taught to diſcern b 
— difference between r 
ee ee now a t to the ſupreme 
command, not thoſe that excell i ares: eee 
. by their; wild and foperige 
reaſon. 
e ee then, thoſe, who had been once judand 3 
* to be inveſted with the regal e e „ 
ing the remainder of their lives, in undiſturbed poſſeſſion 
and exerciſe of government: fortifying all the Lee 


poſts; incloſing their towns — and obtaining fuch 
an increaſe of : territory, as was: neceffiry for the ſecurity, or 
the plentiful ſubſiſtance, of their ſubjects. And as they aſ- 
famed no great diſtinction either in their dreſs. or table, but 
lived a life that was conformable in every point to that of the 
other citizens, they raiſed againſt themſelves no envy, nor 
afforded any matter of offence. But their deſcendants, having 
received the ſovereignty in the courſe of hereditary ſucceſſion, 
and finding, that all things already were obtained that were 
convenient for defence, and that = abundance of all neceſ- 
faries exceeded the. demands of nature, were ſoon hurried, by 
the wantonneſs of caſe and plenty, into an open gratification 
9 They * to — that it 


was f 


— 
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: with 
full of their amours, 8 
without any contradiction or contraul. The 
af theſe diſorders ſoon excited and offence.; and 
latter, wrath and unrelenting And from hence, the 


a —— een into tyranny, the diſſolution of- 


not by — i obſcure or low. condition, but boy thoſe 4 | 
nobleſt birth, and who were the moſt difinguilled by their 
I: for ſuch a eee 
patient enee Princes. But e people, not 
less offended allo and „having once obtained ſuch 
5 leaders, readily joined their roes in he Ame attempt. And 
3 thus, the form of royalty and monarchy bein RET de, 


= antes grow wp, and n ably q in it's 


Z 13 che d with preſent NE IG: 3 thoſe 
© - . had —.— chem om tyranny, reſolved to inveſt them 
Viuoſch the government, and ſubmitted themſelves to their guid- 
ace and dominion. And theſe, being on their part alſo not 
les fatished with the honour that was beſtowed upon them, 
ern the good. of the community as the only rule of their 

ation; and loyed their whole care and pains, to 

promote the happineſs of individuals, as well as to advance 

de common/inteteſte of all. But when again the children of 
Te gorernoun were rae, in che courſe of ſucceſſion like> 
wiſe, to the lame authority; unpraciſed, ax they, had always 
been in bardſhip or misfortune ; and u ed alſo in 
that equality and liberty, upon which, the: government . was 
x. haying been. nurtured from their birth in the pre- 
„ eee of their Ron FOO began, 1 5 
m 
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chem to Wendt inordinate wealth by fraud and violence; 
while others, allowing a full indulgence to their paſſions, Bau- 
doned themſelves without reſtraint to riot and intemperance, 
adulteries and rapes: And thus, the 2 being now 
changed into an oligarchy, the paſſions 6f the multitude were 
once more inflamed; and the 5 deſtruction followed, that 
had before fallen upon the kings, when they had degenerated 
into tyrants.” For no ſoboner Was there found à {ingle citizen, 
who, being encbüraged by the general diſcontent and hatred' 
that ſuch a ron had ain. was bold enough, either 
by words or actions, to. attempt any thing againſt the govern- 
ours, than the people with one Sele were ready to concur 
in ih deſign. And When they had killed ar driven into ba- 
niſhment their oppreſſors, not daring to eſtabliſh ro alty, on 
account of the miſconduct of the former kings, and being de- 
terred alſo, by the miſchiefs which” they fill more lately had 
experienced, from yielding the ſovereignty to any certain num- 
ber, they were then forced to have recourſe to the ſingle ex- 
pedient that was left untried, and to place in themſelves alone 
their confidence of ſafety. And having aſſumed into their 
own hands the conduct and the truſt of government, they 
thus framed a democracy upon the ruins of the oligarchy. 
During ſome time e, and while any of thoſe re- 
* a who had beheld the miſeries that flowed from 
the former unequal government; the people were all well 


pleaſed to maintain this popular ſtate; and thought that no- 


thing was more valuable'than equality and liberty. But after 
the"courſe' of one or two ſucceſhons,- as new men ſprang up, 
even theſe enjoyments, being now / betome familiar to them, 
began, through long uſe and habit, to be leſſened in their 
eſteem; and to give place to the deſire of preeminence and 
power. Above all — reſt, thoſe who had acquired the 
wealth, being eager Ukewiſe to poſſeſs the ſovereign” 
rule, and not able to obtain it by their on ſtrength and vir - 
an & tue, 


cee det | of .corrnption ul by 
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tue, endeavoured, to draw; the people to thai de > ſcattering 
them with: profuſion. all_their riches, and. employing, 
degrees they had taught 
hem to fix their whole attention-upon the gifts by which they 
| and rendered. their ay dl + gh way ove: 
view of, then gow. wah! ambition. thus the frame of 
| | y. was difſolved ; and gave place tu the rule of 
3 e. For when once the) people are accuſtomed: 
to be fed. without any coſt or labour, and to derive. all the 
o wah .of os olive; 
. if at this time ſome bald and enterpriſing leader ſhould. ariſe, 
E all the. honours of the 
ſtate, then commences the Government of, the multitude : = 
*ho rn: ee aſſembles, and are hurried 
to every kind of-viblence ; aſſaſſinations, baniſhments, and 
diviſions of land: till, being reduced at. laſt to a ſtate of 
anarchy, A 
and ſubmit themſelves. to arbitrary 1 
| Such is the circle, in which. EB 2 IRA HOY 


e ach the narmal only r 


to the commonwealth of Rome, this view of things cannot 


vernment are varied, till they are at laſt brought bab to that 
original form, from which the progreſs. was With 
the help of being acquainted with: theſe principles, though 
it. may not perhaps be eaſy to foretell the exact time of every 
alteration that may happen in a ſtate, yet, if our ſentiments 

eter en mation we ſhall. very rarely be 
deceived in judging of the „ eee 
celine, in which it actually ſubfiſts, or in the form, 
W 9 With regard eſpecially 


ERS 
8 gradual progreſs of it towards perfection, as 
r For as 
th government, r n as we bare 8 
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eee bark . Get alibi; i n 
increaſe, from the ſettled laws of nature; it is reaſonable t. 
believe, that it will follow the ſame laws likewiſe, in 3 
changed hereafter into a contrary form.” But thy will | 
more diſtintly ſeen in the following parts of this diſcourſe. 1 
ſhall now) give a ſhort acebdunt of W of goyernment 
that was eftabliſhed by Lycurgus. Sock a digreffion will not 
be foreign to my deſign. 
This 1 then, having conſidered with Himſełf, that; 
accordin g to the neceffary and eſtabliſhed courke of all things, 
the — accidents and , that have now been men- 
tioned, were inevitable, formed this concluſion : that every 
fmple, and ſingle, kind of ut was infecure ; on ac- 
count of it's proneneſs to into that more vicious 
kind, hich vas moſt nere ed to it by nature. For as 
euft i the ibid bane of iron, and worms of wood; and as 
theſe ſubſtances, even though they ſhould eſcape all "external 
violence, at laſt fall a prey to the evils that re as it were con- 
genial with chem; in the fame manner likewiſe, every ſingle 
kind ef government breeds within itſelf ſome certain vice, 
which is attached by nature to its very form, and which Joon 
cauſes it's deſtruction. Ka l tyranny; 
into a ae into favage . 
lence. Nor is it p ee e, 1 1 
in the courſe time, theſe converfions muſt be thus 
duced: Lycurgus therefore, forcſceing this . | 
of 'adopting either of 'the Angle forms of nent, col. 
lecged What was excellent in chem all; and ogethe 
the chat were peculiar to each Go Re. hat ne 
one of them might be extended beyond proper bounds, and 
Aide ines the eil to Which it was indlined by nature: but 
that each ſeparate power, being ſtill cqunteracted by che reſt, 5 
might be. retained in due pofition, and the whole government 
een balance; as à veſſel, when umpelled to 
* C 2 either 


RB 
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rither fide by the wind; is kept ſteady by a contrary, force. 
Thus the dread of the peo ple, to whom a certain Was 
otted in the g Fm reſtrained the exceſſes and abuſe 
royalty. The people, on the other hand, were maintained 
in a due ſubmiſſion to the kings, by their apprehenſion of 
the power of the ſenate. For the members of the ſenate, 
being r yn. 
7 alwa fu the ca 0 W- 
e wh vo fk, hen ber de fade was in 
| 1 50 of being oppreſſed by to give 
t the weakeft-party, as the conſtitution of the ate required. 
By cheſe -meang. the Lacedzmonians preſerved their Jiberty 
intire, for a much longer time chan 2 vn thy And 
| thus it was that Lycurgus, having been taught by reaſon to 
=. - 1 and events, was able to givr 
a laſting ſtrength to his cftabliſhment. .. The Romans on the 
E - other hand, though they arrived indeed at the ſame perſection 
4 "6 in the conitirution of their ſtate, were not led to it by fore- 
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. to impute the of the 
13 But if, on the other hand, all; that. he 88 


| , i, one then, to, be acknayrled that his Gene with 
Taker ip Tome: part lar things is oy the effect of i 
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HE thee! Kindle of — ot which we have 
been „were all found united in the com- 
44 —— And fo even was the balance between 
them all, and ſo regular the adminiſtration that reſulted from 
their union, that it was no eaſy thing, even for the Romans 
themſelves, to determine with aſſurance, whether the intire 
ſtate was to be eſteemed an ariſtocracy, a democracy, or a 
monarchy. For if they turned their view upon the power of 
the Conſuls, eue . appeared to be purehy monarchi- 
cal and regal. If again the authority of the ſenate wWuß con- 
ſidered, it then ſeemed to wear the form of ariſtocracy. © nd 
laſtly, if regard was had to the ſhare which the people poſſeſſed 
in the adminiſtration of affairs, it could then ſcareely fail to 
2 The ſeveral powers) that 
ted to each of theſe diſtin Branches of the 
— — — — we are ſpeaking, and which, 
with very mee une. au enen ful rn are theſe 
which follow. 0 

- The Conſuls, nn in Rome Babe hey lead 
out the armies into the field, are the maſters of all publick. 
affairs. For all the other magiſtrates, the Tribunes alone ex- 
cepted, are ſubject to them, and bound: to obey their com- 
mands. They introduce embaſſadors into the ſenate. They 
1 alſo to the ſenate the ſubjects of debate; and direct 

all the forms that are obſerved in making the decrees. Nor 
is, it leſs, a a part of their office likewiſe, - 1 attend to wy 
affairs that are tranſacted by the people: to call together ge- 
neral aſſemblies q to report to them the reſolutions of 2 N 
ſenate; and to ratify: Whatever is determined by the greater 
number. T 
652 well 
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1 as w. yell as in the whole adminiſtration in the field, they 
E | 2 For to them it belongs, 


„e upon the Allies mihatever ſervices 
to a 138 n — 


1 
1 3 who ee 
is pare af the conſiitution, 


tes 
a. 
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1 Quæſtors to ap ly any part of the revenue to par- 
ticaflar occaſions ws thy art, without drce ofthe fenate ; 
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Ex. 1 POLYBFUS.- 
toadjutt; all difputes;/ (0 oenſure thoſe that are deſerving « 
png aMiſkmee to thoſe; who ſtand in neett © 
protections and deferice. When any embaſſies are ſent out of 
Ieaty ; either to reseneile cont ſtates; to offer exhor- 
rations and advice; or even, as it . happens, 5 
icpoſe con] to propoſe conditions of treaty ; or 1 
make à denunciation of war; the cate and conduct of all 
theſe tratiſa chons is intruſted wholly to the ſenate. When any 
embaſſadors alſo arrive at Nome, it is the ſenate likewiſe that 
determines, in what manner they ſhalt be received and treated, 
and what asſwer ſhall be given to their demands. In all 
theſe things, that have now been mentioned, the people has 
no ſhare To theſe therefore, who come to refide in Rome 
during che abſenee of the Conſuls, the government appears 
to be purely ariſtocratical. Many of the Greeks eſpecially, 
and of the foreign princes, are eaſily led into this perfuaſion: 
vhen they perceive that almoſt all the affairs, which they are 
forced to nepociate with the Romans, are determined by the 


may well be aſked, what part is left to the 


And now it 
People in this government: ſince the ſenate, on the one hand, 
is veſted with the ſovereign power, in the ſeveral inſtances that 
have been here enumerated, and more eſpecially in all things 
that concern the management and diſpoſal of the publick 
treafure ; and ſince the Conſuls, on the other hand, are in- 
truſted with the abſolute direction of the preparations that are 
made for war, and exerciſe” an uncontrouled authority in the 

field, There is however a part ſtill allotted to the people; 
and indeed the moſt important part. For firſt, the people 
ate the ſole diſpenſers of rewards and puniſhments; which are 
the only bands, by which ſtates and kingdoms, and in a word 
all human ſocieties,” are held together. For when the dif- 
ference between theſe is overlooked, or when they are diſtri- 
buted without due diſtinction, nothing but diſorder can enſue. 
21 5 | Nor 
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Van i it poſüble indeed, that government; ſhould be mains 
ec, if che wicked; ſtand; in equal eſtimation with the 

Dog, Ihe People then, when any offences demand ſuch 
_ Hao ment, frequently condemn the citizens. to the payment 
9055 i thoſe eſpecially, who, have. been inveſted with the 
12 tics. pl the Rate..,;;To.the;prople alone belongs the right 

to ttntence any one to die. Upon this occaſion, they have a 

| cultor which, deſerves to be mentioned with — The 
Bain xeuſed is allowed: to withdraw himſelf in open. view, 
brace. a; voluntary bapiſhment, if only a ſingle tribe 
remains, that, has not yet given judgement ; and is ſuffered 
to retire. in lafety to Præneſte, Tibur, Naples, or any other of 
the contederate cities... "The. publick. magiſtracies are allotted 
allo by the people to thoſe, > are — of them: 
and ee a e nobleſt rewards that an) government can be- 
1 on 8 Toſthe people belongs the 7 of approv- 
ing or rejecting laws; and, which, is ſtill of greater import - 
ance,.. peace and war are 98 fixed by ths deliberations. 
 _ When any alliance is concluded, any war ended, or treaty 
5 ene; en nen de conditions are referred, and by them 
Ather angulled or ratified. , And thus again, from a view of 
A circumſtances, it might with reaſon be imagined, 
that the people had engroſſed the Wh en of the 80. 
weinment, and that the ſta Va democracy yy. 


in the eee of, Rome. It now remains ta 
„in what manner each ſeveral form. is enabled 
to Sounteract the Others, or to, co-operate with them 
15 W the Conſuls, W eee has been 
de, lead the armics into che, Hel, though they ſeem 
deed ito, hold ſuch abſolute ee is ſufficient for all 

urpoſes, 0 arg they in truth ſo dependent both on the 
dente *. people, that without: their! Aba hex 
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are by no means able to aeorpliſh”: an deſign. It is well 
known that armies dend a continua ſupply of neceſſa- 
ries. © But neither corn, nor habits, nor even the mili 
fipends, can at any time be tranſmitted to the legions, unleſs 
an expreſs order of the ſenate.” Any © ppoſition W : 
or Ag on the part of this afſembly, is A ectent always to 
defeat che enterprizes of the Generals. It ig the ſenate Iike- 
wile, that either compels the Conſuls to leave ve their deſigns im- 
0 or enables them to complete the pro) ets which ch 
have formed; by ſending a Reco into each of their 1 y 
provinces, upon the expiration of che annual term, or 
continuing them in the fame command. The ſenate alſo has 
the power to idize "ard amplify che wictories that are 
ed,” or on © to de reciate and debaſe them. 
For that which is called among the Romans a Triumph, in in 
which a ſenſible repreſentation be the aMiotis of the Generals 
is expoſed in ſolemn proceſſion to the view. of all the citizens, 
can neither be exhibited with due pom and ſplendour, nor 
indeed be in any manner celebrated, unleſs the conſent of the 
ſenate be firſt obtained, together with the ſums that are re- 
quiſite for the expence. Nor is it leſs neceſſary on the other 
hand, that the Conſuls, how far ſoever they may happen to 
be dene from Rome, ſhould be careful to preſerve the 
good affections of the people. For the 9 as we have 
already mentioned, annulls, or ratifies, al treaties. But that 
which is of greateſt moment is, that the Conſuls, at the time 
of laying down their office, are bound alſo to ſubmit their 
paſt ry Working to the Judgement of the And 
thus theſe magiſtrates can at no time think Wehe 
ſecure, if they neglect to gain the approbation, both of the 
ſenate, and the people. 
n thetfhine waiter the xi alſo, though inveſted with 
Supre authority, is bound to yield a certain attention tg 
ap "people," and to act in concert with them, In all affairs that 
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their own fortunes to the ſtate. Now the 2 direction 
of. all theſe affairs ia placed in the ſenate. The ſenate 
| r to lighten the conditions 
. the agreement; in caſe that any accident has intervened; 
or even t0,xcleaſs; the. contractors. from their bargain,” 77% 
terms. thouldbe found. i + There are alſo 'many | 
gther en, ſtances, in which thoſe that are engaged in any 

Ph theſe L may de either "injured, "or 
— hy the ſenate ; ſince te this body, as we 


r belong to theſe tranſ- 

refcrree bos here & fit another ad- 
moment. i this order 
| _ accuſation of 


| a dee K may at ſome 
time want, are always. ama cn.» pea to 
the meaſures ef the ſenate. Nor CR ar ths aki hand, 
lo wy e to 9 of the Gpiifuls; 
through — af that ſupneme authority, to Wich the 
citizens in general, as well as each * man, are b. 


f noxious in tha aid. - 96. 8 1 Wi! 
* Thus, while-each. of theſe! ſeparate; parts ebene 
to aſuſt or ahiſtendt the reſt, by the apt 


2 ů — ware. is well ſecured 
a fritem. ” Mn em the fe Ky ak | 
ae threatens from abroad, conſtrains all the orders 

l the fate to unite and co- operate with joint aſſiſt- 
ance; ſuch is the ſtrength of the xepublick, that as, on the 
one hand, no meaſures that are neceſſary are neglected, while 

al men fix their thoughts upon the preſent exigency ; fo 

neither, is it poſſible on the other — that their deſigns 
; D 2 ſhould 


ed to rebiſt all attacks, and to accompliſh xy purpoſe. - 
and the Romans, Na . — and en. 
joying at their leiſure all t fruits of 

1 1 2 
RR... donjunctures, 
| then chiefly we may 
ſtitution hkewiſe finds in it 
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Some peculi 27 excellencies in the Roman overnment POR, man- 
ners, Mufrated by a compariſon of . | with thoſe 7 other 
os fates.” 
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"HE y which almoſt al wien Bye tbe 
to us with applauſe, are thoſe of Lacedæmon, Manti- 
nea, Crete, and * — 4 To theſe ſome Have alſo added 

x ans of Thebes and Athens. With rey: to the 
firſt, it may be allowed perhaps that they merit ſome diſtinc- 
tion. But the republicks of Thebes and Athens very little de- 
— in my opinion, to be made the ſubject of any particular 
diſcourſe : becauſe they neither roſe by natural fteps to great- 
1 nor 2 for on long continuance in a a; 
** 85 


= * e are theſe appfehenſions paſt, .. 


- 
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- tate; nor funk again by a gradual decline. But having owed 


N 


An e 
a laſting confirmation of their power, they were 
9 Thus the 


Thebans, having applied to their own advantage the imigruden 


t 
conduct ar alte genie indeed, Meg g I 
were held þy their Ellies, acquired indeed, throug abli 
5 e eee 8 4 
| Rances, the reputation of ſuperiority among the Greeks, But 
that the faceck, which they at this time gained, aroſe not 


frong the conſtiqniop of their government, but from the ſkill 
| of thoſe who governed, the {ll Fortuge that f e 


| . badge clear = inconteſtable. - For 7 the power of 
„ Be ee 
| and Pe rg he en th was 


lved; * ore no. Ehe prool, that the — 4 
\ then. accrued to the N wa Is. wholly 8 


= as of Thele cxtizens. and mor or | 
the Mate, A EI PATENT may be ag N 1 yt | 
commonwealth of Athens: which flouri ing at many 


other particular ſeaſons; but having been raiſed by the able 
conduct of Themiſtocles to e be height af glory, within 
e, The, caule. of this (adden — was no: other t 
men c capllitution of the government. For _— 
— af very aptly. be compared to a ee e 
cee i na ꝑerſon chat commands. In i hen de 
in, Eicher through the dread. 25 enemies, un the im- 
endin dangers, af à ſtorm, are compelled to act together. in 
concert, and attend to the orders of the pilat, all things that 
are performed by, them with (diligence and, {kill 


that of Sparta; 


_— VB1-0 8 1 
in mutual conteſts, fuch 


1 1 


command them to be furled ; this ſpirit of con- 
itious '© not only affords a ſhameful 
e chat behold it at a diſtance; but renders the 
3 all who are embarked in the veſſel fo preca- 
e gg when they have eſcaped the dan- 
the greateft ſeas and moſt dreadful tempeſts, they are 
- wreckedeven in the harbour, and when they have Juſt 
the land. In the ſame manner the Athenian ſtate, 
been conducted, by the virtue of the povernours 
people, through all the difficulties of the moſt 
ening ues nag e e eee in 


b. 


Y 
1. 
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He 
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Y ng 
Thebes; Fr both of which the multitude diſpo ſes af hives, 
as the impulſe uf their own! ED them : 


the people, in the one, being precipitate and eager 
above the reſt of men ; and in the other, trained up to habits 
of force;and violence. 

Leet us paſs on then to the government of Crete; and con- 
ſider, upon what grounds it is, that the moſt ſenſible of the 
ancient — ſuch as Ephorus, Xenophon, Calliſthenes, and 
Plato, have ventured to affirm ; firſt, that the frame of this 
republick very much reſembles, or rather is the ſame with 
and ſecondly, that the conſtitution itſelf is 
aded; In my judgement, their 


den os deſerves to be appl 
reſpec to both theſe points is very diſtant from 


3 truth. — — it be or not, the following obſervations 
may enable us to. determine. And firſt, the little 


wanne that is to be found berween theſe two ſlates. ** 
3 | There 


— 
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NE There ae che things mentioned by-thele writers, as diſ- 


iſhing the 8 government. The firſt is the equality 
Spee in land z of which.go one is permitted to — 
a greater portion than another: the whole lands, that | 
to the community, being divided: in equal ſhares among all 
the citizens. The ſecond is the neglect of wealth, cher pre- 
vails among this people. That even the uſe of un- 
known among them: and that, by conſequence, che 2 
| root of that contention, hich Ping from the poſſeſſion of fa 
3 leſs and more, is utterly,deſtroyed. In the laſt place, as they 
aim, of Lacedæmon enjoy a and heredi: 
rary ſoyercighty ; and-the ſenators, with 1 ee on; 
and by whoſe advice, the intire Ai irbtios of affairs is re- 
e, hold their dignity during life.” Now in all theſe points 
dhe government of Crete is contrary to that of Sparta. For 
the Cxetans are —— by their laws, to poſſeſs, without 
V bounds, as lar ajproparty in land as they are able to 
8 * The — alſo of money is ſo great among 
them, that it is not only neceſſary, but even highly honour- 
able to acquire it. And indeed the deſire of amaſſing wealth, 
and che habit of increating it, are ſo deeply i d in the 
very manners of this people, that they of all mankind 
think nothing ſordid or diſhonourable "hat is rained with gain. 
Laſtly, in this iſland, all the publick offices are renewedꝭ ev 
year';; and are gonſtituted in a manner purely — 
HL have. often-therefore been led to wonder, that ſtates, which 
| ;effentidlly, ſhould: be thus joined: together by theſe 
Writer if chey were of a ſimilar kind and nature. But it 
1$ not only. to be i imputed to them, that the y have barely over- 
looked this — For when eme employed great 
_ _ pains to ſhew, that Lycurgus: alone, of all mankind, diſ- 
_ cerned: the means that were moſt proper to give ability to 
government; that, ag every ſtate can only be maintained, by 
| WTR war, and 0 this legiſlator, 


when 
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when he took awa aps his republick the Ah? if Hehe 
removed alſo. with it all civil oe and'difenfion, . and that 
the Lacedæmomians, being thus freed from theſe domeſtick 
evils, lived together i in perfect concord, and preſerved fuch 
order in their" vernment, as was not to be bound in any of 
| the Nats" of Greece; when they have diſcourſed, I ſay, at 
large, on all theſe circumſtances, and Teen alſo on the other 
hand, that the natural luſt of wealth, which prevails among 
the Eretanz; gives birth continually both to private conteſts, 
and to publick diſſenſions and diviſions; produces mn 
and inteſtine wars; yet ſtill, as if a difference ſo acknowledged 
were of ſmall importance, they boldly venture to affirm, that 
there is a cloſe reſemblance between the two republicks. 'And 
indeed Ephorus, when he treats of either of them, employs 
internal the ſame expreſſions, the oper names alone 
excepted ; ſo that, unleſs we attend to hater it is not poſſible 
to diſtinguiſh, Which of the two is deſigned by his diſcourſe. 
Such Wh the difference between the government of Crete 
and that of Sparta. I ſhall now endeavour to ſhew, chat the 
firſt is neither worthy of applauſe, nor imitation. | 
There are two things, which are eſſential parts in every go- 
vernment, and according to which the principles and 2 | 
tution of the ſtate itſelf, will be found to deſerve either 
or cenſure. Theſe are, the manners and the laws. The 
manners and the laws, that are Moſt worthy to be a pproved, » 
are thoſe which form the lives' of individuals to ſanity and 
moderation, and the general temper of the whole community 
to mildneſs and to Juſtice: and thoſe which produce contrary 
effects are fit to be rejected. When we ive therefore, 
chat che laws and manners of a ſtate are ſuch as tend to pro- 
mote the exerciſe of honeſty and virtue, as it is very reaſonable 
for us to conclude, that the ſtate itſelf is virtuous, and the 
members of it free from all reproach ;. ſo, on the other hand, 
| 0 gain governs the life of every pri- 
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EL TE bug, . pt 
VICIOUS, ew. government contemp Now 
we conſider the Character and conduct of the-Cretans, it is 
- that-ſcarcely an example can be found of any nation, 
th the private manners of the citizens are more replete 
E fraud, or where the publick enterprizes are 
more unjuſt. As this. therefore neither bears any 
_xelen I that of Sp . to 
approve or 1 I, we reject it, as uno 
out notice in that compariſon which we, prqpoſe. had 
Nor e's reaſonable to. that we haul allow 
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us eee oaks 
in the-publick perſons are 
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the fareſiglit to all theſe purpoſes, that I am almoſt tempted 
to regard them, rather as the work of ſome divinity, than the 
effort of any human mind. In eftabliſking an equality of 
poſſeſſions,” and in reſtraining all the eitizens to the conſtant 
uſe of one fumple and common diet, he choſe the means that 
were moſt effectual, to render the Lacedemonians moderate 
in their defires, and to baniſh all contention from the ſtate. 


any community of men, it is arecty/ polible that thole, WhO 
are habituated to the practice of theſe virtues; ffould ever be 
2 ente evils, or be ſubdued by external force. 
L thus raiſed the frame of his re- 
| pub aplis cli e pee ſeeured all Laconia againſt 
ther dee cg Mage DC, and eſtabliſhed the lit ; 

of Sparta upon ſuck” ftrong foundations, . 
_ during many But to me that this tor, 
bot in the fre of ie eee low, and u the gene 
conſtitution of the t, wholly overlooked one great 
- - precaution: the precaution- that was neceflary to reſtrain his 
people, from invading” the territory of their neighbours, from 


aſpiring; to an extended ſoverei in 
n As the particular 


any manner to be the arbiters 
members of the ſtate were aceuſtomed by his inſtitutions to live 
in the-fampleft and moſt frugal manner, and to remain fatisfied 
with their own poſſeſſions, it was alſo no leſs requiſite, either 
to-infuſe-inte-the whole community the fame willing ſpirit of 
_ contentedneſs and moderation, or-to force them through ne- 
2 to adapt it. But Lycurgus, while he freed his citizens 
from jealouſy apd envious competition in their private man- 
ners, and in the adminiſtration of their own particular govern- 
ment, at the fame time allowed full ſcope to their ambitious 
projects againſt the reft of Greece, and ſuffered them to be- 
2 I N E 2 come 
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er; if any man, or in 


by the defire of gain 
and declared war 
eee 
;theyc had ãnvHeſted Meſſen 
in the attempt witli ſo ran 
by an oa! 
4. be taken ? Nor is ät lefs'r no 
ch a view of 'cftablifhing their 
ſtates, they ſubmitted to o 
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the cauſe of the common li- 
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t when | | | | attempted to maintain 
to ſend: their: armies, 


Lycu b 
money of: a common currency, 


— 


hom they had conquered. For 


ſuch en The y were n _— to ſupplitine 
aſſiſtance pM of Perſia ; to impoſe a tribute upon 
the iſlands ; and to exact contributions from all the G BY 
being fully aſlured, that while they adhered to the inſtitutions 
% Lye rgus,; they could: neyer hope to abtain the ſup 


” a N 

in Greece, nor be able even in any manner to 8 
wad for ſuperiority; with other-ſtates;: But to -what purpoſe 
is this dee e It is to ſhew . by the evidence of facts, tlat 
the. laws of Lycurgus were perfectly well contrived; for main- 
taining. his. people. in the undiſturbed: poſſeſſion: of their own 
proper e and for preſerving their liberty inviokble': 
and that, wh ere men propoſe to themſelues theſe advantages as 
the fole; hee of. policcal inſtivutions, ie mad be acknow- 
ledged,. 7 jr: ns. 18, nor „ neg 5 'or 
Hay th of 


«the. Roman government it = 
1 85 „ ee 3 


ö | 510 ar. 
. deavoured. to. obtain the ons 


1 
7 - 


brought their own liberty 
| 2aving once;ſubdued to the parts of Italy, 
che w Ade hort time ene no - theiwhole workd be- 
G5 1 yoke; R. a a erng the execution of 
| Mt plenty of all neceſſary ſtores, and 
ale wid Sch eee ape. 
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welt contrived; with regard to'thoſe 
been mentioned. For chere were ki 1 
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rom it in (3 er mare whereas hi eee at this 
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4 ve nn ana) „we ſhall 
End, that, with reſpe& to military ſcience for ge the 
in the and conduct of a naval 
war, are more ſlcilful than che Romans. For the -Cartha- 
ginians have derived this e from their anceſtors 
through ua long courſe of ages; and are more exerciſed in 
maritime aſſairs, than any other people. But the Roemam, 
en the other hand, care far ſuperior in all chings that belemg 
to the eſtabliſhment ant di e of armies. For this difei- 
Pline, Which is regarded by them as the chief and oonſtant 
ohject of their care, is utterly neglecded by the Oarthaginians; 
except only that they beſtow ſome little attention upon their 
cavalry, The reaſon of this difference is, that the Cartha- 
Dane employ ſoreign mercenaries; and that on the con- 
trary the Roman armies are of citizens, and of 
e le of the country. Now: in This „the 
mo of a ae e to that of Carthape. For 
s Untrult che preſervation of their H- 
1 of "the Romans place-all their 
| n;their:own bravery, and in the aſiftanee ef their 
allies. From hence it happens, that the Romans, though at 
firſt defeated, are always able to renew the war; and that the 
Carthaginian armies never are repaired without great difficulty. 
Add to this, that the Romans, fighting for their country and 
their children, e e re ſlackened; but 
perſiſt with the ſame: ſteady ſpixit, till become ſuperior | 
to their enemies. From hence it happens likewiſe, that even 
in actions upon the ſea, the Romans, though inferior to the 
Carthaginians, as we have already obſerved, in naval know- 


ledge and experience, very frequently obtain ſucceſs, through 
the mere braverꝝ of their forces. Fer th ough in all ſuch con- 


teſts a ſkill in eee de owed: to be of the 
uſe; r the valour of the 
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ds oſten no leſs effetual. to draw the 

. 5 * 8 Nui Int 603 Be CHW wt 1 
Nia che people of r e nature A 2 80 
25 5 ate be. in bod! frength, and in 
Ad e chis, that they haue among them certain 
=_ ens, Hyrwhich ihe Joung men are greatly animated 
per ads of brayery. : It will be ſufficient to mention 

| 8 of theſe, as à prob if -the attention that is ſhewn 

+ Roman, government, to infuſe ſuch a ſpirit into the ci- 


nh of hs: fyneralpomp, to the Roſtra kin the Forum: 
: ed place conſpicuous in an upright poſture; and 

e 1 12 frequently, 3 And while the 
Pepple are all ſtaading round, His ſon, if be has leſt one of 
1 age, and who. is then at Rome, or, if otherwiſe, 
ae perſon of -bis: kindred, /afcends the Roſtra, and extols 


] the virtues of the decraſed, and he great deeds that were 
| 2 bychim-ia hb lk By this diſcourſe, which re- 
3 ee egg 10 remenbrance; and places them in o _= 
deore all the; multitude;' not thoſe alone who w 


7 . 
Aplait. moved to ſuch ſympathy of ſorrow, we 


. 


y preſſes an exact reſemblance. of his face, is ſet up in the moſt 
| gnipicuus part of the houſe, incloſed in a ſhrine of wood. 
| ——— feſtiyals, theſe ĩmages are uncovered, and adorned 
th \greateſt care. And, hen any other perſon of the 

amily dies, r proceſ- 
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1 Han image, Which both in-features: and complexion ex- 
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be even with regard to ſize. They are dreſſed like- 
I 25 tr waged ie. Thea ſe- 
| N filled when they were alive. If they were Conſuls or 
Prætors, in a bordered with purple: if Cenſors, in a 
n and if they triumphed, or obtained any ſimilar 
| in- a veſt embroidered with gold. Thus NS. 
they are drawn along in chariots; preceded by. the rods and 
axes, and other enſigns of their former dignity. And when 
they arrive at the Forum, they are all ſeated upon chairs of 
ivory: and there exhibit the nobleſt object, that can be offered 
2 warmed with the love of virtue and of 
| For who can behold without emotion the forms of 
many illuſtrious men, thus living, as it were, and breath- 
1 in his preſence ? Or what ſpectacle can be con- 
| nd more great and ſtriking? The perſon alſo that is ap- 
. when he has exhauſted all the praiſes of 
the deceaſed, turns his diſcourſe to the reſt, whoſe images 
are before him: and, g with the moſt ancient af them, 
recounts the fortunes and the exploits of every one in turn. 
this method, which . renews continually the ye 
men celebrated for their virtue, the me of ev 
and noble action becomes immortal; and the glory of thoſe hoſe, 
by whoſe ſervices their country has been bens 5 is rendered 
familiar to the people, and delivered down to future timer. 
But the chief advantage is, that by the hope of obtaining this 
honourable fame, which is reſerved for virtue, the young men 
are animated to ſuſtain all danger, in the. cauſe of the com- 
mon ſafety. For from hence it has ha ppened, that many 
among the Romans have voluntarily engaged i in ſingle com- 
bat, in order to decide the fortune of an intire war. Many 
alſo have devoted themſclves to inevitable death: ſome of them 
in battle, to fave the lives of other citizens; and ſome in time 
of peace, to reſcue the whole ſtate from deſtruction. Others 
again, who have been inveſted with the. higheſt dignities, 


F . have, 


that are recorded in the Roman 
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Fi e app eee up» 3 
on to die to 
their country, TE 
ties of kindred. Nr e e ee 
1 ſhall here mention 
one, as a ſignal inſtance, and proof of the truth of all that ] 
have affirmed. Horatius ſurnamed Cocles, being engaged in 
combat with tug enemies, at the farthaſt extremity of the 
gy that led into Rome acroſs' the Tiber, and perceiving 
wens others were advancing faſt to their aſſiſtance, was 
eee J. „eee, reader aue 
4 urning himſelf therefore to his companions that were 
E lad Em, f. he called to them aloud, that they: ſhould im- 
mediately' retire, and break the bridge. While they were 
employed in this work, Horatius, though covered. over with 
„ ada enn 9 — 
pid courage, eren more than wich the of his re- 


| 1 And when the bridge was broken, and the city 


ſecured from infult, he threw himſelf into the river with his 
amour, and there loſt his life as he had deſigned: having 
- . preferred the fafety of his country, and the future fame that 
was ſure to follow ſuch an action, to his own preſent. exiſt- 
ence, and to the time that remained for him to live. Such 


I the ſpirit, and ſuch the emulation of atchieving glorious 


actions, which the Roman inſtitutions are fitted to infuſe into 
the minds of youth. 6 
nen the 


# e eta regard the 
77 manners alſo and the culloms. of the Romans are y 
_ * preferable to thoſe of the Among the latter, 
nothing is ted infamous, that is joined with gain. But 
1 is held more baſe, than to be 


| 3 or to-covet an increaſe of wealth by means 
| 4 k on 
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honeſt! riches to be fair and honourable, ſo much, on the 
hand, all thoſe: that are amaſſed by unlawyful arts, are viewed 


by them with horror and reproach. The truth of this fact is 
deasly-feen- in the-following inflance. Among the Carthagi- 
nians, money is y employed, to obtain the dignities of 
— — fuck; pr is a capital crime in Rome. 
As the rewards therefore that are propoſed to virtue in the two 
republicks are {o different, it cannot-but happen, 


that the at- 
r to-f6und they manits'to virwous actions | 
muſt be alſo different, | 

But among all the uſeful infects, that demonſtrate the 


22 excellence of the Roman government, the moſt con- 
ſiderable perhaps is the opinion which the people are taught 
— re eee eee io 
regard as an object grace, appears in dgement to 
be the very ching by which this republick chiefly is ſuſtained. 
I mean, Su : which is impreſled with all ira terrors; 

and influences both the private actions of the citizens, and tho 
publick adminiſtration alſo of the ſtate, in a degree that can 
ſcarcely be exceeded. This appear to many. 
— 9 it is evident, that — — was at po” ddoptod 
for the ſake of the multitude. For if it were: poſſible that a 
ſtate could be compoſed of wiſe men only, there would be no 
need perhaps of any ſuch invention. But as the people uni- 
verſally are fickle and inconſtant, filled with irregular deſires, 
precipitate in their paſſions, and prone to violence; there is 
no way left to reſtrain them, but by the dread of un- 
ſeen, and by the pageantry of terrifying fiction. The an- 
cients therefore acted not abſurdly, nor without good reaſon, 
when they inculcated the notions concerning the Gods, and 

the belief of infernal puniſhments; but much more thoſe of 
the preſent age are to be charged with raſhneſs and abſurdity, 
in endeavouring to extirpate theſe opinions. For, not to 
mention other es that flow from ſuch an inſtitution ; if, 


F 2 among 


in what manner alſo they are reciprocally 
ger Whoever therefore is able to connect the 
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among the Greeks for example, a ſingle talent only be in- 


truſted to thoſe who have the management of any of the pub- 


lick money; though they give ten written ſureties, with as 


many ſeals, and twice as many witneſſes, they are unable to 


diſcharge the truſt repoſed in them with integrity. But the 
Romans on the other hand, who in the courſe o their magi- 
ſtracies, and in embaſſies, diſburſe the greateſt ſums, are pre- 
vailed on by the ſingle obligation of an oath, to perform their 
duty with inviolable honeſty. And as, in other ſtates, a man 
is rarely to be found, whoſe hands are pure from publick rob- 


bery; fo, among the Romans, it is no lels rare, to diſcover 
one that is tainted with this crime. 1" 


But all things are ſubject to decay and . This is a 


wich ſo. evident, and ſo demonſtrated by the perpetual and 


the neceſſary courſe of nature, that it needs no other proof. 


| © Now there are two ways by which every kind of government 


is deſtroyed: either by ſome accident that hap ppens from with- 


_. out 3+ or ſome evil that ariſes within itſelf. What the firſt 


will be, it is not always-eafy to foreſec: but the latter is cer- 


8 tain andideterminate. | We have already ſhewn, what are the 


original, and what the ſecondary, forms of government; and 
converted each into 


with the end in this inquiry, will be able alſo ee 
fome aſſurance, what will be the future fortune of the 


Roman goverment. At leaſt in my judgement nothing is more 
eaßy. For when a ſtate, after having paſſed with fatety through 


5 _ dangers, arrives at the higheſt degree of 


es an intire and undiſputed fovereignty ; it 


1 FT manifeſt, that the long continuance of proſperity muſt give 
| © birth to coftly and luxurious manners, and that the minds of 
men will be heated with ambitious conteſts,” and become too 

,cager-and aſpiring in the purſuit of dignities. And as theſe 
; * are — increaſed, the — power and rule; 


and 


_ * 
ener 
* 
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and the imagined ignominy of remaining in a ſubject ſtate, 
will firſt begin to work the ruin of the republick : arrogance 
and luxury will afterwards advance it: and in the end, the 
change will be completed by the people : when the avarice of 
ſome. is found to injure and oppreſs them; and the ambition 
of others ſwells their vanity, and poiſons them with flattering 
For then, being inflamed with rage, and following 
only the dictates of their paſſions, they no longer will ſubmit 
to any controul ; or be contented with an equal ſhare of the 
adminiſtration, in conjunction with their rulers : but will 
draw to themſelves the intire ſovereignty, and ſupreme di- 
rection of all affairs. When this is done, the government 
will aſſume indeed the faireft of all names, that of a free and 
popular ſtate; but will in truth be the greateſt of all evils, a 
government adminiſtered by a blind and unſkilful multitude. 
As we have thus ſufficiently explained the conſtitution and 
the growth of the Roman government; have marked the cauſes - 
of that pn in which it now ſubſiſts; and fhewn by 
compariſon, in what view it may be judged inferior, and in 
what ſuperior, to other ſtates ; we ſhall here cloſe this diſ- 
courſe. But as every ſkilful artiſt offers ſome piece of work to 
publick view, as à proof of his abilities; in the fame manner 
we alſo, taking ſome part of hiſtory, that is connected withr 
the times from which we were led into this digreſſion, and 
making a ſhort recital of one ſingle action, ſhall endeavour to- 
demonſtrate by fact as well as words, what was the ſtrength, 
and how great the vigour, which at that time were diſplayed 
by this republic. Rix eee e | 
When Annibal, after the battle of Cannæ, had taken pri- 
ſoners eight thouſand of the Romans, who were left to guard 
the camp; he permitted them to ſend a deputation to Rome, 
to treat of their ranſom and redemption. Ten perſons, the 
moſt illuſtrious that were among them, were appointed for 
this purpoſe: and the General, having firſt commanded them 


to 
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= be, jibe they e 
But one of the number, nay a 
"pull ee having ſaid that he had forgotten 
| thing, went back into the camp, took what he had left, 
br ppt ETD perſuading 
bimlelt, that by this return he had diſcharged his promiſe, 
Sd ded the oblication of the oath. When they arrived 
at Rome, they. earneſtly intreated the ſenate, not to envy them 
the fafety thay 9s ered; but to ſuffer them to be reſtored 
7 of three mine for each 
priſoner, Which was the ſum that 
they were not unworthy of this favour: that they neither had 
through cowardice deſerted their poſt in battle; ts the 
thing that had brought bono upon 
but that, having been left to guard, „they had been 
thrown; by unavoidable neceſſity,” after the deſtruction of all 


ſuffered them 
had 


| the reſt of the army, into the power of the enemy. The 


Romans were. at this time weakened by repeated loſſes; were 
deſerted b almoſt every one of their allies ;. and ſeemed even 


eee 


t expect, that Rome itſelf would inſtantly be attacked; yet, 


when they had heard the deputies, they — were deterred 
by adverſe; fortune from attending to what was fit and right, 


nor neglected any of thoſe meaſures that were neceſſary to the 


publick fafety. But perceiving, that the deſign of Annibal, 
in this proceeding, was both to pace = large: up of 
money, and at the ſame time to the ardour of his 


enemies in battle, by opening to their view the means of 
ſafety even though they ſhout Id be conquered, they were fo. 


- far from yielding to this requeſt, | that they ſhewed no regard 
either to the diſtreſſed e ee of their fellow - citizens, or to 


5 the ſervices that might he expected from the priſoners: but 


reſolved to diſappoint the hopes, and fruſtrate the intentions 
of this ende by rejecting all terms of ranſom. They 


made a *. alſo, "by which it e Cclared, that the foldies 


that 
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that were left muſt either conquer, or muſt die; and that 
no other hope of ſafety was reſerved for them, in caſe that 

| they. were conquered. After this determination, they diſ- 
miſſed the nine deputies, who on account of their oath were 


willing to return; and taking the other, who had endeavoured 
to elude by ſophiſtry what he had ſworn, they ſent him back 
bound to the enemy: ſo that Annibal was much leſs filled 
with joy, from having vanquiſhed the Romans in the field, 
than he was ſtruck with terror and aſtoniſhment, at the firm- 
neſs and the magnanimity that appeared in their delibera- 


15 


